Pessimists  dourly  complain  that  the  Near  East  has  too  many 
people  and  too  little  water.  It  is  not  true.  The  real  problem  is  that 
people  and  water  are  being  wasted.  And  the  challenge  is  to  employ 
these  two  resources  to  their  maximum  potential.  That  is  why  Wash¬ 
ington  welcomes  the  new  UAR-Sudan  agreement  to  share  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  as  constructive. 

Egypt  has  an  area  of  386,000  square  miles,  but  its  25  million 
poverty-stricken  people  are  concentrated  in  the  13,900  square  miles 
of  the  Nile  Valley.  Sudan  is  underpopulated.  Its  12  million  people 
live  in  an  area  of  967,600  square  miles — and  the  Egyptians  always 
dreamed  of  a  Sudanese-Egyptian  merger  with  an  exchange  of  surplus 
people  for  surplus  water. 

As  long  as  the  British  controlled  both  Egypt  and  Sudan,  there 
was  no  problem.  Thus,  the  British  negotiated  an  agreement  in  1929 
sharply  restricting  Sudan’s  share  of  the  Nile  waters. 

But,  to  Egyptian  disappointment,  Sudan  rejected  union  with 
Egypt  in  1966.  And  last  year,  pressing  forward  with  her  own  irri¬ 
gation,  she  began  to  draw  more  water  than  permitted  under  the 
1929  agreement.  It  looked  as  if  the  UAR-Sudan  dispute  would  erupt 
into  major  conflict. 

Both  countries  have  been  under  pressure  to  reach  a  settlement. 
Egyptians  start  construction  of  the  Soviet-flnanced  Aswan  Dam  in 
January.  They  must  be  certain  of  their  water  supply.  Moreover, 
the  dam  will  create  a  lake  extending  90  miles  into  Sudanese  territory 
in  Wadi  Haifa.  The  Sudanese  have  objected  because  it  means  dis¬ 
placing  50,000  Sudanese  as  well  as  the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation. 

Sudan  was  also  under  pressure.  Her  economy  suffered  because 
Egjrpt  refused  to  trade.  In  addition,  Sudan  wanted  a  World  Bank 
loan  to  finance  her  own  Rosieres  Dam.  But  the  Bank  has  refused 
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CoiHitvr  Off«nsiv«.  Iraq  continues  to 
be  the  prime  enigma  in  the  Near  East, 
but  last  week  I^emier  Kasscm  made 
two  statements  which  may  indicate  new 
trends  in  policy. 

In  interviews  with  a  Baghdad  news¬ 
paper,  Al-Thawra,  Kassem  declared: 

“Syria  and  Iraq  are  neighbors  and 
should  eventually  be  merged.” 

This  is  the  first  time  that  Premier 
Kassem  has  ever  given  any  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  dream  of  Pan-Arabists  who, 
for  decades,  had  the  vision  of  a  Fer¬ 
tile  Crescent  linking  Syria,  Iraq  and 
Lebanon. 

The  question  uppermost  is  whether 
this  was  a  chance  newspaper  headline 
or  whether  Kassem  is  now  opening  a 
counter  c^ensive  against  President  Nas¬ 
ser  of  the  UAR,  striking  at  Nasser’s 
most  vulnerable  spot 

Recent  developments  in  Syria  which 
required  Nasser  to  assign  Field  Mar¬ 
shal  Abdel  Hakim  Amer  to  rule  that 
troubled  northern  province  indicate 
serious  disaffection  inside  Syria.  Land¬ 
lords,  businessmen,  soldiers  are  now 
frankly  regretting  Syria’s  merger  with 
Egypt  Pointedly,  Kassem  remarked 
that  army  wages  in  Iraq  were  the  high¬ 
est  in  the  world  according  to  rank — an 
obvious  shaft  to  whip  up  discontent 
inside  Syria,  where  army  ranks  and  pay 
have  b^n  reduced. 

In  his  second  statement.  Premier 
Kassem  declared  that  Col.  Abdel  Salem 
Arif  is  still  alive  and  that  he  had  not 
carried  out  the  death  sentence  because 
Arif  had  helped  in  the  revolution  which 
brought  Kassem  to  power. 

The  execution  of  Arif  has  been  de¬ 
manded  by  the  Communists  and  it  now 
appears  that  Kassem  has  begun  to  re¬ 
alize  that  he  blundered  when  he  yielded 
to  Communist  pressures  in  September 
and  sanctioned  the  mass  execution  of 
13  army  oflScers  and  four  high-placed 
civilians. 

Western  observers  believe  that  con¬ 
servative  sentiment  has  gained  ground 
in  Iraq,  that  the  Communists  have  lost 
(Turn  the  page) 


Sudan  gained  in  the  new  water  agreement,  securing  the  use 
of  much  of  the  water  which  will  be  saved  by  the  dam. 

'The  Nile  water  flow  is  estimated  at  84  billion  cubic  meters  an¬ 
nually.  The  1929  agreement  allowed  Sudan  only  4  billion  and  Egypt 
48  billion. 


The  remaining  32  billion  cubic  meters  were  wasted. 
Under  the  new  agreement,  Sudan  will  use  18V^  billion  cubic  meters, 
Egypt  561/^  billion,  and  some  10  billion  will  be  lost.  Sudan  will  lend 
Egypt  1^  billion  annually  until  she  can  make  use  of  it  herself.  In 
addition,  the  UAR  has  agreed  to  pay  $42  million  to  compensate  the 
Sudanese  displaced  by  the  project,  and  a  $30  million  trade  agreement 
has  been  signed.  ^ 

Any  agreement  which  makes  better  use  of  the  Near  East’s  water 
resources  is  a  welcome  development. 


But  many  economists  have 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  Aswan  Dam  itself,  because  this  $1,300 
million  project  will  require  the  UAR  to  mobilize  the  bulk  of  its 
capital  at  the  expense  of  other  development  plans  for  some  ten 
years.  This  may  prove  a  high  price  if,  as  some  economists  argue, 
the  dam  will  accomplish  little  more  than  arrest  further  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  the  UAR’s  inadequate  living  standards.  For  the  question 
which  economists  ask,  and  which  only  time  will  answer,  is  whether 
this  expensive  dam  will  increase  the  UAR’s  agricultural  production 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  population  which  expands  at  the  rate 
I  of  21/^  percent  every  year. 
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The  Retreat  of  the  Dollar 
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The  foreign  aid  program  is  under 
attack  again.  A  few  weeks  ago.  the 
Administration  seriously  restricted  the 
use  to  which  our  economic  assistance 
may  be  put — requiring  that  money  lent 
to  foreign  governments  by  the  Devel¬ 
opment  Loan  Fund  must  be  spent  in 
the  United  States.  Now,  it  contemplates 
a  $700  million  reduction  in  its  request 
to  Congress  for  new  money  next  year. 

This  onslaught  upon  our  aid  program 
is  the  byproduct  of  a  new  worry  in 
Washington.  For  several  years,  our 
payments  abroad  on  account  of  pur¬ 
chases,  investment,  and  aid  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  our  receipts  from  foreigners. 
Other  countries  have  consequently 
piled  up  dollars  in  New  York  banks. 
In  1958,  this  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
payments  reached  $3.5  billion.  To 
compound  our  difiiculties,  foreigners 
chose  to  swap  some  of  their  newly 
acquired  dollars  for  gold,  taking  $2.2 
billion  in  gold  from  the  United  States. 
In  the  first  half  of  1959,  our  deficit  ran 
at  an  annual  rate  near  $4.2  billion,  and 
our  gold  losses  at  an  annual  rate  of  one 
billion  dollars. 

The  foreign  aid  program  is  not  the 
sole  cause  of  our  payments  problem. 
It  is  not  even  a  major  cause.  It  is  the 
excess  of  total  payments  over  total 
receipts  that  causes  a  payments  deficit. 
These  payments  include  our  growing 
imports,  our  large  expenditures  to 
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favor,  and  that,  regardless  of  whether 
Kassem  continues  as  Premier  or  not 
when  he  emerges  from  the  hospital  to 
which  he  is  confined,  the  trend  in  Iraq 
is  away  from  the  Conununists. 

TIm  Pr«sid«nt's  Jounwy.  President 
Eisenhower  will  visit  India  and  ten 
other  countries  in  the  Near  East,  Eur¬ 
ope,  Asia  and  Africa  next  month.  He 
will  be  the  first  American  President  to 
visit  Asia.  By  personal  diplomacy  he 
hopes  to  win  better  understanding  for 
the  United  States. 

The  trip  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  long  desire  to  visit  India.  We 
are  now  closer  to  that  country  than  ever 
before  because  it  is  under  heavy  pres¬ 
sure  from  Communist  China.  A  visit 
to  India  would  comand  a  visit  to  Pak¬ 
istan,  and  in  that  country,  as  well  as  in 
Turkey  and  Iran,  the  President  can 
reaffirm  America’s  position  supporting 
the  CENTO  nations. 

Last  week  the  Russians  reportedly 
attempted  to  lure  Iran  into  banning  all 
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maintain  our  overseas  troops  and  bases 
(which  are  estimated  at  about  $3.4 
billion  a  year),  the  amount  spent  by 
American  tourists,  the  sum  for  private 
investment  abroad,  as  well  as  the 
amounts  we  grant  and  lend  for  foreign 
aid.  The  fact  is  that  foreign  aid  is 
small  compared  to  our  other  payments 
abroad.  And  much  of  what  we  lend  to 
foreign  governments  they  spend  in  the 
United  States  as  a  matter  of  choice. 
Hence,  our  exports  rise  with  our  aid 
and  the  net  cost  of  foreign  aid,  in  dol¬ 
lar  losses  by  the  United  States,  is  much 
smaller  than  the  aid  program  itself. 
Our  deficit  is  mainly  the  consequence 
of  an  increase  in  our  imi>orts;  our  pur¬ 
chases  abroad  have  nearly  doubled  in 
the  past  decade. 

No  Causo  for  Panic.  The  United  States 
payments  deficit,  moreover,  is  not  yet 
cause  for  panic  here  or  overseas.  Even 
now,  we  own  half  the  world’s  gold  and 
our  liabilities  to  foreigners — the  dol¬ 
lars  they  hold — ^are  still  smaller  than 
our  gold  stock.  Britain,  by  contrast, 
successfully  managed  the  world’s  gold 
standard  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
with  liabilities  much  larger  than  her 
gold  stock.  As  an  international  banker, 
we  are  ludicrously  liquid.  But  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  been  impelled  to  take 
crisis  measures  and  has  made  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  bear  the  burden  of 


foreign  military  bases  by  offering  a 
handsome  85-15  profit  split  on  oil 
exploration  rights  in  northern  Iran. 

In  neutralist  Afghanistan,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  counter  the  Soviet  influence 
which  has  grown  as  a  result  of  its  mas¬ 
sive  economic  penetration. 

His  visit  to  Morocco  could  have  a 
positive  influence  on  negotiations  with 
that  country,  which  wants  our  base$ 
removed.  Tunisia  is  conspicuously  pro- 
Westem. 

Neither  Israel  nor  any  of  the  Arab 
countries  which  border  on  Israel  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  itinerary. 

In  Briaf.  Israel  and  Egyptian  jets 
fought  an  air  battle  near  the  Israel- 
Egyptian  frontier  Nov.  4,  their  first  in 
nearly  a  year.  Cairo  claimed  one  Is¬ 
rael  jet  was  damaged.  Israel  officials 
reported  that  all  its  planes  returned 
safely.  Both  sides  claim  air  space  in¬ 
vasion. 

The  United  States  is  taking  a  “go 
slow”  view  on  the  Arab  refugee  prob¬ 
lem.  Last  year,  our  UN  delegation 
took  the  initiative  in  demanding  a  new 


retrenchment  What  is  worse,  it  has 
adopted  a  questionable  and  inefficient 
method  for  retrenchment  The  de¬ 
cision  to  tie  DLF  lending  to  American 
exports  will  hurt  us  economically  and 
politically. 

First,  it  is  tantamount  to  a  cut  in 
our  lending  for  economic  development 
If  foreigners  are  forced  to  buy  Amer¬ 
ican  goods  with  the  money  we  lend, 
even  when  our  goods  are  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  those  they  could  buy 
abroad,  the  value  of  each  dollar  we 
lend  is  diminished.  The  real  resources 
of  our  Development  Loan  Fund,  in¬ 
adequate  in  any  case,  will  shrink. 

Second,  it  must  raise  suspiciom 
abroad  as  to  our  motive  for  lending. 
Tied  loans  are  a  traditional  weapon  of 
economic  warfare.  They  were  a  favor¬ 
ite  device  of  Germany  before  World 
War  II.  And  they  must  make  our  assist¬ 
ance  less  attractive  when  it  is  compared 
to  Soviet  aid.  Up  to  now,  the  dollars 
we  lent  could  be  spent  anywhere  in  the 
Free  World,  whereas  Russian  loans  had 
to  be  spent  in  Soviet  bloc  countries. 
This  gave  the  countries  which  came  to 
us  an  additional  measure  of  freedom  in 
their  development  spending.  Now,  our 
aid  is  on  a  par  wiffi  Moscow’s  in  this 
most  unfortunate  respect 

Third,  our  decision  may  provoke  re¬ 
taliation  abroad.  The  Administration 
has  said  that  it  is  tying  American  aid 


inquiry  in  the  search  for  solutions 
which  would  end  the  homelessness  of 
the  refugees.  Arab  delegations  reacted 
strongly.  This  year  our  delegation  will 
wait  to  see  what  others  have  to  say  be¬ 
fore  committing  itself. 

Meanwhile,  on  Nov.  11,  Ahmad 
Shukairy,  Saudi  Arabia’s  permanent 
delegate  told  the  UN  Special  Political 
d^mmittee  that  the  Arab  refugees 
would  take  up  arms  unless  they  were 
enabled  to  return  to  their  homes. 

Sen.  Albert  Gore  (D-Tenn.),  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Near  East  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  and  Sen.  Gale  W.  McGee  (D- 
Wyo.),  member  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
pnations  Committee,  are  now  making 
a  first-hand  study  of  the  refugee  prob¬ 
lem  visiting  Lebanon,  Jordan,  the  UAR 
and  Israel. 

The  assembly  of  a  small  British  car, 
the  Nobel  200,  in  Israel  is  in  the 
planning  stage.  The  Brithdi  auto  nuj 
replace  the  Dauphine,  whose  parent 
company,  the  French  Renault  con¬ 
cern,  has  withdrawn  from  Israel  in  tt- 
sponse  to  the  Arab  boycott 
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as  a  way  to  persuade  the  nations  of 
Europe  to  dismantle  their  restrictions 
on  our  exports  and  to  assume  some  of 
the  burden  of  development  assistance. 
It  would  seem,  moreover,  that  it  has 
been  successful.  Britain,  France  and 
Japan  have  promised  to  eliminate  trade 
controls  which  discriminate  against 
American  goods.  But  this  method  of 
coercion  is  dangerous.  Our  experience 
in  the  1930s  warns  that  countries  which 
impose  trade  or  payments  restrictions 
for  bargaining  purposes  usually  pro¬ 
voke  others  into  imposing  comparable, 
if  not  more  obnoxious,  restrictions. 

Finally,  the  Administration’s  deci¬ 
sion  will  save  us  few  dollars.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  DLF  lending  averages  about  $SS0 
million  each  year.  At  most,  half  of  that 
«iim  has  been  spent  abroad — ^the  bal¬ 
ance  is  already  being  spent  in  the 
United  States.  Hence,  no  more  than 
$275  million  of  foreign  purchases  are 
likely  to  be  recaptured  by  American  in¬ 
dustry.  Our  payments  deficit,  by  con¬ 
trast,  runs  into  the  billions. 

Many  have  protested  the  decision  to 
tie  DLF  lending.  Most  economists  op¬ 
pose  it,  and  prominent  members  of 
Congress  induing  Senator  J.  W.  Ful- 
bright.  Chairman  of  the  Slenate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  have  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Administration  to  recon¬ 
sider.  But  those  who  are  worried 
about  our  payments  position,  especially 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Robert  An¬ 
derson,  show  no  inclination  to  lift  the 
new  restrictkms. 

PwrtiMr  Slashos  Ahead.  The  rumors 
that  we  will  slash  foreign  aid  next  year 
are  even  more  disquieting.  Our  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  is  now  too  small  to 
do  the  work  which  must  be  done. 

Our  military  assistance  program  ab¬ 
sorbs  more  than  a  third  of  our  aid 
money.  It  involves  the  shipment  of 
weapons  to  our  allies. 

liie  allocation  of  this  money  by 
country  is  secret  But  we  know  that 
more  than  half  the  $1,300  million  will 
go  to  NATO  members.  While  this 
program  is  expensive,  the  experts  say  it 
is  too  small.  The  Draper  Committee, 
appointed  in  1959  by  the  President,  has 
recommended  a  sulntantial  increase  in 
arms  aid  to  our  allies. 

Defense  support,  the  second  category 
of  foreign  aid,  is  a  species  of  economic 
assistance.  At  one  time,  indeed,  it  was 
a  euphemism  for  Marshall  Plan  aid. 
The  Administration  disguised  our 
grants  for  European  recovery  as  de¬ 
fense  support  because  Congress  was 
more  receptive  to  requests  for  arms  aid 
than  to  appeals  for  economic  assistance. 
Today,  however,  it  is  a  separate  form  of 
assistance.  We  give  defense  support  to 
the  countries  which  receive  our  arms 
aid  and  consequently  spend  large  sums 
themselves  to  maintain  armies  —  to 


Spain,  Greece,  Iran,  Pakistan,  Turkey, 
Cambodia,  Taiwan,  Korea,  Laos,  the 
Philippines,  Thailand,  and  Vietnam. 
These  are  poor  countries  which  cannot 
easily  divert  resources  from  develop¬ 
ment  to  defense.  Their  defense  budgets 
would  retard  development,  with  dis¬ 
astrous  political  consequences  at  home, 
if  we  did  not  subsidize  them.  Defense 
support  shipments  consist  mainly  of 
civilian  goods  and  machinery,  much  of 
it  purchased  in  the  United  States. 

Defense  support  is  economic  aid, 
but  not  a  substitute  for  development 
assistance.  It  covers  the  resource  de¬ 
ficit  which  rearmament  inflicts  upon 
our  poorer  allies.  But  it  does  not  add 
to  their  resources;  it  allows  a  faster  rate 
of  economic  growth  than  rearmament 
would  otherwise  permit,  but  not  more 
rapid  growth  than  might  be  achieved 
without  rearmament.  This  does  not 
argue  that  we  can  eliminate  defense 
support.  It  is,  however,  reason  for  pro¬ 
ving  development  assistance  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  defense  support.  This  we  accom¬ 
plish  via  special  assistance  and  De¬ 
velopment  Fund  Loan  credits. 

Special  assistance  is  a  heterogeneous 
collection  of  programs.  While  it  is 
mainly  used  for  development  in  the 
low  income  areas  of  the  world,  it  is 
primarily  applied  for  diplomatic  pur¬ 
poses.  As  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  put  it  in  its  1959  Re¬ 
port  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act: 

Special  assistance  is  economic 
aid  that  is  necessary  to  achieve 
political,  economic,  humanitarian, 
or  other  objectives  of  the  United 
States  in  any  country  where  the 
United  States  is  not  providing  mil¬ 
itary  assistance  .  .  .  and  where  the 
needs  for  such  assistance  cannot  be 
appropriately  or  fully  provided  un¬ 
der  tMhnical  cooperation  or  from 
the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

Thus,  Berlin  receives  special  assist¬ 
ance.  So  do  Libya  and  Morocco  be¬ 
cause  we  have  airbases  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  and  need  their  political  coopera¬ 
tion.  Jordan  and  Israel  receive  special 
assistance  to  strengthen  their  economies. 
Tha  Futura  of  DLF.  Normally,  how¬ 
ever,  the  countries  which  require  de¬ 
velopment  assistance  from  the  United 
States  apply  to  our  Development  Loan 
Fund.  This  agency  makes  long-term, 
low-interest  loans  repayable  in  foreign 
currencies  rather  than  dollars.  It  was 
created  when  Congress  grew  tired  of 
making  grants-in-aid  for  economic  pur¬ 
poses.  The  Administration  properly 
feared  that  an  end  to  economic  assist¬ 
ance  would  slow  the  process  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  in  low  income 
countries.  These  countries  may  bor¬ 
row  from  the  World  Bank  or  our  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank.  But  these  agencies 
usually  require  repayment  in  dollars. 
If  they  were  unable  to  obtain  grants 


or  loans  repayable  in  foreign  currency, 
the  underdeveloped  countries  would  not 
have  much  access  to  foreign  capital  be¬ 
cause  their  capacity  to  service  foreign 
loans  is  limited.  As  these  countries 
may  be  able  to  absorb  more  capital 
than  they  can  repay  in  dollars,  their 
rates  of  growth  might  be  uimecessarily 
slowed.  With  access  to  DLF  credits, 
the  underdeveloped  countries  can  bor¬ 
row  dollars  beyond  their  limited  ca¬ 
pacity  to  service  dollar  loans. 

But  the  DLF  has  an  •  icertain  lease 
on  life.  In  1957,  the  Administration 
tried  to  provide  the  DLF  with  two 
years’  money.  In  1959,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  tried 
to  give  it  a  five-year  life.  On  each  oc¬ 
casion,  a  cautious  Congress,  reluctant 
to  relinquish  close  annual  control  over 
foreign  aid  and  under  pressure  to  cut 
government  spending,  defeated  the  pro¬ 
posal.  The  DLF  must  now  work  in 
the  shadow  of  sudden  death.  It  cannot 
be  sure  that  it  will  have  money  to  lend 
in  the  years  ahead.  In  consequence,  it 
is  inclined  to  favor  those  projects  which 
can  be  finished  quickly  and  to  shy  away 
from  large  scale  proposals. 

Moreover,  the  DLF  is  too  small.  In 
April  of  this  year,  it  had  $1.4  billion 
of  promising  applications  on  hand,  but 
only  $150  million  to  lend.  Since  then, 
it  has  been  given  only  $550  million 
($150  million  less  than  the  Administra¬ 
tion  asked),  and  more  applications  have 
come  in.  The  backlog  of  loan  applica¬ 
tions  is  as  long  as  ever. 

Tha  Futura.  In  the  years  ahead,  our 
aid  program  should  be  enlarged,  not 
slashed.  In  particular,  we  should  pro¬ 
vide  more  assistance  for  development 
so  that  the  low  income  countries  can 
satisfy  the  mass  demand  for  higher 
living  standards,  and  we  must  make 
certain  that  our  money  is  used  more 
effectively. 

Tha  Ravarsal.  Last  year  it  looked  as 
if  official  Washington  had  come  to  a 
new  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
oiu:  aid  program  and  especially  the 
need  for  assisting  new  countries  to  spur 
their  development.  We  recognized  this 
as  a  necessary  element  in  our  own  de¬ 
fense — or  so  it  seemed — because  we 
were  becoming  conscious  of  the  alarm¬ 
ing  penetration  of  the  Near  East,  Asia 
and  Africa  by  the  Soviet  bloc.  But 
now  there  has  been  a'reversal.  Such  a 
reversal  may  be  understandable  if  the 
foreign  aid  program  is  regarded  as  a 
crutch  or  cane  to  assist  a  limping 
American  economy.  But  if  the  foreign 
aid  program  is  to  be  considered  for 
what  it  really  is,  a  vital  arm  of  Amer¬ 
ican  policy  to  stabilize  and  strengthen 
the  Free  World  alliance,  then  retrench¬ 
ment  must  be  regarded  as  a  disservice 
and  danger  to  our  coimtry  and  its  allies. 
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Ever  since  the  first  election  in  Israel 
in  1949,  the  Mapai  party,  headed  by 
Prime  Minister  David  Ben-Gurion,  has 
steadily  lost  ground,  as  the  above  table 
shows.  Two  weeks  before  the  Nov.  3 
elections,  the  consensus  in  Israel  was 
that  Mapai  would  merely  hold  its  40 
seats  in  the  Israel  Knesset  Much  de¬ 
pended  on  the  undisclosed  attitude  of 
new  immigrants  who  had  come  into  the 
country  since  1955. 

But  in  the  Nov.  3  balloting  Mapai 
reversed  the  previous  trend  and  polled 
more  than  38  percent  of  the  vote  as 
compared  with  about  32  percent  in 
1955.  Of  a  total  of  1,218,000  eUgible 
voters,  83  percent  went  to  the  polls. 

Under  the  system  of  proportional 
representation  whereby  candidates  to 
the  Knesset  are  elected  at  large  without 
regional  constituency,  and  each  party  is 
allotted  seats  in  proportion  to  its  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  vote,  no  party  in 
Israel  has  ever  won  61  seats  and  a 
majority.  Ben-Gurion  has  had  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  others  to  establish  a  coali¬ 
tion.  His  difficulties  increased  as  his 
strength  declined.  Now,  with  his  new 
gain,  he  will  be  in  a  better  position. 

Many  new  parties  sought  recogni¬ 
tion  in  this  election.  There  were  24 
slates,  but  most  voters  rejected  the 
splinter  groups.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  away  from  fragmentation. 

One  of  the  campaign  issues  was  the 
Mapai  proposal  that  Israel  abandon 
PR  and  establish  regional  elections 
which  would  lead  eventually  to  a  two- 
party  system  similar  to  that  in  the 
United  States.  A  commission  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  named  to  recommend  reform. 

Cociunimists  Lom.  Observers  in 


some  support  from  the  Arabs  in  Israel 
because  of  Moscow’s  anti-Israel  posi¬ 
tion.  Yet  long  before  the  election,  it 
was  predicted  that  the  Communist  vote 
would  be  cut  in  half,  partly  because 
Israel’s  success  in  the  Sinai  campaign 
reconciled  many  Arabs  inside  Israel  to 
Israel’s  continu^  existence,  and  partly 
because  Israel  Arabs  have  recoiled  at 
the  Communist  excesses  in  Iraq. 

Some  Israelis  predicted  that  Israel 
Arabs  might  abandon  the  Communist 
ticket  because  they  preferred  President 
Nasser  of  the  UAR  to  Premier  Kassem 
of  Iraq.  If  that  was  the  case,  it  is  hard 
to  understand  why  Cairo  Raffio,  on  the 
eve  of  the  election,  broadcast  an  appeal 
to  Israel’s  Arabs  to  vote  Communist, 
thus  perversely  beclouding  what  might 
have  been  interpreted  as  a  pro-Nasser 
demonstration. 

Tunisian  Election 

Tunisia  reelected  Habib  Bourguiba 
as  its  President  on  Nov.  9.  His  Neo- 
Destour  party  won  all  90  seats  in  the 
new  legislative  assembly,  with  91  per¬ 
cent  of  the  registered  voters  partici¬ 
pating.  Bourguiba  secured  99  percent 
of  the  votes. 

Bourguiba  and  his  party  were  un¬ 
opposed  except  for  the  Communists, 
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who  put  up  candidates  in  two  constitu* 
encies.  They  secured  3500  votes  out 
of  1,100,000  cast 

Voting  in  Tunisia  bears  no  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  democratic  ex[>erienoa 
in  our  own  country,  where  ttoe  are 

rival  candidates,  or  in  Israel,  where 
there  are  many  parties. 

Western  ob^rvers  welcomed  Presi¬ 

dent  Bourguiba’s  election  because  be 
has  always  maintained  a  strong  friend¬ 

ship  with  the  West,  has  exhibited  mod¬ 
eration  on  colonial  issues,  and  has  bad 
the  courage  to  reject  affiliation  with  the 

negative  and  Nasser-dominated  Arab 

League. 


On  Oct.  30,  Ahmad  Shukairy,  Saudi 
Arabia’s  delegate  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  challenged  Israets  suggestion  foe 
regional  arms  limitations  in  the  Middla 
East  in  a  statement  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly’s  Political  Committee. 

‘niie  United  Nations  should  not  be 
bothered  about  any  diaarmament 
acheme  with  respect  to  the  Middle 
East.  The  Middle  East  is  ready  to 
disarm  without  a  plan,  regimial  or 
otherwise,  only  when  the  reasons 
for  the  trouble  are  removed.  Israel 
and  disarmament  in  the  Middle 
East  are  incompatible  and  there  is 
no  room  for  both.” 

Two  weeks  later,  on  Nov.  10,  Rus¬ 
sian  Premier  Khrushchev  was  quotei 
by  Salah  Salem,  editor  of  the  Cain 
paper  Al-Gomhouria  to  the  effect  that 
the  Soviet  was  ready  to  continue  aU 
to  the  UAR. 

“Until  the  principle  of  disarma¬ 
ment  is  establish^  yon  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  arm  your  armies  and  we 
can  continue  to  help  yon  as  we  did 
in  the  past.” 

Khrushchev  also  assured  the  UAR 
of  Soviet  support  on  Cairo’s  blockadt 
of  Israel  shipping  in  the  Suez  Canal. 
“Ton  can  rest  assured  our  sym¬ 
pathies  are  always  with  the  Andw,” 
the  interview  reported. 


Western  capitals  were  interested  in  the 
50  percent  slash  in  Communist  strength. 
Israel  is  one  of  the  few  countries  which 
have  never  felt  the  need  to  outlaw 
the  Communist  party.  And  the  Com¬ 
munist  party  has  never  made  any  head¬ 
way  in  that  country.  It  has  derived 
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